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Why Plan? Why Not! 


To make a fair judgment about 
planning, about its value, about 
whether to plan or not to plan—this 
sometimes looks just about impossible. 

On the one hand there are the per- 
sons mixed -up in planning, the mem- 
bers of planning commissions, the 
technicians on their planning staffs. 
the consultants, and the professors of 
the planning schools—they are inev- 
itably biased in favor of planning. It 
is their vocation or their avocation. 
If they did not believe in it, they 
would not be involved with it. (Plan- 
ning has one distinct advantage over 
nearly any other calling—no one stays 
with it unless he wants to stay with 
it.) 

So you can’t expect a planner or a 
plan commissioner to give a truly 
unprejudiced opinion. 


AT THE SAME TIME, those not in 
planning are also likely to find it 
difficult to be unprejudiced. From 
the other, the nonplanner side of the 
fence, planning pastures may look 
greener than they actually are (or 
pinker, depending on the direction of 
the sun) because the observers do not 
understand what they see. 

Which seems to add up to the state- 
ment that no one, neither the planner 
nor the nonplanner, can really give 
you an unbiased opinion on why you 
should plan. 

It is not quite as bad as all that. 
First we must get it out of our heads 
that planning is mysterious and un- 
usual. Actually, what we try to do 
when we plan is to bring into the open 
and into our consciousness a process 
that goes on anyway in the inner re- 
cesses of our subconsciousness. 

Take any community project. Be- 





fore we build it we are moved to con- 
sider it because of some problem, 
some aspect of our community that 
is inadequate or displeases us an 
overcrowded school, a perpetual traf- 
fic jam, no lawn sprinkling between 
June 15 and October 15. 

If a new building is needed, we try 
to find the best place to locate it. 
Under any circumstance, we must de- 
cide how big to build it and how to 
pay for it. We look at our bank ac- 
count, look at our income, look at our 
credit and borrowing power. When 
we have six projects that cost $1 each 
and have only $3 to spend—we must 
decide which to build and which to 
postpone. 


PLANNING IS A TERM that covers all 
that preliminary studying, worrying, 
comparing, investigating, deciding 
that precedes signing the contract. 
After the contract is signed, we have 
execution. When the project is com- 
pleted, execution is in turn replaced 
by operation. 

It is clear that by this definition we 
have the planning stage prior to every 
community development, just as we 
have it prior to every undertaking in 
our business, professional, or personal 
lives. 

So when you set out to use for the 
first time a planning commission or 
department or consultant, you are not 
about to do something completely new 
or revolutionary or visionary. You 
are only doing what comes naturally, 
only you will try to do it more logi- 
cally and use more information and 
look at it from more different angles. 
You will also try to plan a little farther 
in advance of execution, and if you 
can. try to stick to a scheme. 
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When professionals get into plan- 
ning, they may use methods and 
devices that appear complicated. So 
they are complicated, some necessarily 
so, a few unnecessarily so. But they 
are all trying to answer straightfor- 
ward questions: How many people 
and where will they live? How many 
autos and where do they want to go? 
How many jobs and how do you train 
for them? 

So—why plan? If we are doing it 
anyway, why spend money to do it in 
a more complex fashion? 

You can think up a number of good 
reasons why you should do your plan- 
ning consciously and systematically 
and as far in advance as possible. 
Some of these may be hard to under- 
stand, others hard to believe. But one 
simple reason for formal planning of 
community development is that it 
saves money. For example: 

A master plan for fire stations in 
Wichita was responsible for eliminat- 
ing one station at an original cost of 
$60,000 and an annual operating cost 
of $40,000. 

A master school plan for Tacoma 
made it possible to pick up seven 
school sites from county tax-title lands 
at a savings of $150,000. 

Fairfax County, Virginia, showed 
a savings of $834,000 by use of a 
thoroughfare plan and the reservation 
of 127 acres of right-of-way for a 
major circumferential expressway. 


AN ANALYSIS of a 1952 park plan 
for Oak Park, Michigan shows that 
advance planning and purchase of 
park and greenbelt land has saved 
$1.3 million in seven years. 

The city of Cincinnati has calcu- 
lated an average annual savings of 
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Editorial—continued 


$325.000 a year through its continu- 
ing application of a master thorough- 
fare plan, an average savings of $11.- 
200 per acre on park sites because of 
a master park plan, and an average 
of $16,400 per acre on school sites 
because of a master school plan. 

This list could go on and on. 

There will always be and should 
always be plenty of critical discussion 
of planning proposals and community 
projects. This is part of government 
by the people. But there cannot be 
any very good reason why we should 
not try to do a better job, through 
planning, of what we are already do- 
ing: which is planning. And when 
we are asked to try something that 
saves money- 


Why not! (DOH) 


Transportation Periodical 


General Electric Company is pub- 
lishing and making available on a 
limited basis an excellent periodical 
called Going Places, which contains 
articles on transportation for large 
metropolitan areas (those — with 
500,000 population or more). The 
publication, issued six times a year. 
is available to planning officials in 
large metropolitan areas only. There 
is no charge for Going Places and all 
requests should be directed to: R. L. 
Bowersox, editor, Going Places, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Department, 2901 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Airports for Jets 


ASPO has published a book, Air- 
ports for Jets, by Major John E. Peter- 
son. which is an authoritative study 
of the location requirements and cri- 
teria of airports to serve commercial 
jets. The 86-page illustrated book, 
which sells for $2.50, is based on a 
thesis for the masters degree in 
planning at the University of Illinois. 
Major Peterson got his degree while 
on active duty with the United States 
Air Force. He was also a planner with 
the Air Force before taking craduate 
work. 

In his book, Major Peterson ex- 
plains the effect that commercial jets 
have on the location of airports amd 
how that in turn affects planning in 
the entire metropolitan community. 
The author covers such factors as the 
jet travel trend; the airspace above 
airports and the air corridors; the 
operational characteristics of the jet 

its performance. payload, and nui- 





il 


sances—and their effect on site loca- 
tion; noise; measures for the mutual 
protection of the airport and the com- 
munity; requirements and criteria for 
the harmonious existence of the jet 
airport as part of the whole commu- 
nity; and functional peculiarities of 
airport design that effect jet airport 
location. 

Major Peterson bases his book not 
only on his experience as an air base 
planner with the Air Force and on 






his first-hand knowledge of jets, but 
also on the results of interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, and research. Planning 
agencies, airline operators, aircraft 
manufacturers, and governmental air 
control agencies gave assistance in 
furnishing information for the book. 
Aircraft manufacturers furnished pic- 
tures. 


Joint Urban Studies Center 


The Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
established by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity, in March opened offices and 
facilities at 66 Church Street, Cam- 
bridge. Martin Meyerson, Williams 
professor of city planning and urban 
research and director of Harvard's 
Center for Urban Studies, is director 
of the joint center. 

The new center got its initial finane- 
ing through a $675,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation (see December 1958 
NEWSLETTER, page 108). 

Purpose of the joint center is to 
bring together the research work of 
engineers, architects, urban planners, 
economists, sociologists, lawyers, po- 
litical scientists, philosophers, and 
experts in business, public health, and 
other central concerns of urban life 
from the faculties of M.I.T. and 
Harvard. 

Among the problems of initial in- 
terest to the center are: (1) techno- 
logical innovation and the city and 
region; (2) comparative analyses of 
cities, historical as well as contempo- 
rary; (3) applications of research 
strategies to comprehensive transpor- 
tation problems; (4) urban growth 
and structure, including the special 
problems of interdependence of activ- 
ities in urban areas; (5) urban and 
regional problems in developing coun- 
tries; (6) methods of public and pri- 
vate control over urban change; (7) 
social values and the community; (8) 
urban design: and (9) decision mak- 
ing and the planning process in 
metropolitan communities. 

An administrative committee and 
a faculty committee have been ap- 
pointed from the two schools. On the 
faculty committee from M.I.T. are 
John T. Howard, head of the Depart 
ment of City and Regional Planning, 
and Lloyd Rodwin. who is a member 
of the department and director of 
M.L.T.’s Center for Urban Regional 
Studies. Reginald R. Isaacs, chair- 
man of the Department of City and 
Regional Planning at Harvard, is also 
on the faculty committee. 
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The Twin Cities—Partners in 


By Daniel M. Upham 


In mid-America there is a great 
territory up against the Canadian 
border in which the magnet drawing 
ambitious young people is not “the 
city” but “the Cities.” 

They are the Twin Cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul: St. Paul, the 
older of the two, capital of Minneso- 
ta. home of railroad builders ( James 
J. Hill lived and worked here); Min- 
neapolis, the bigger twin, seat of the 
gigantic University of Minnesota. 
home of flour millers. 

Together the two make a consider- 
able city (population estimated at 
896.000 for 1958); they are in the 
center of a metropolitan area in 
which about 1.4 million people live. 

Unlike some central cities else- 
where, Minneapolis and St. Paul are 
growing; Minneapolis at a rate of 
somewhat more than 5 per cent for 
the period between 1950 and 1958; 
St. Paul at almost 10 per cent. This 
compares to an estimated rate of 
about 20 per cent for the metropoli- 
tan area for the same years. 

A visitor will find many things 
about the Twin Cities that set them 
apart from other urban places. Al- 
though there are thriving factories, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are not in- 
dustrial towns; many people live in 
apartment houses, but the typical res- 
ident of the Twin Cities has his own 
house and lot. Perhaps because 
there are two central districts, rather 
than one, the street traffic problem 
has not yet reached the monumental 
proportions that might be encoun- 
tered in other places of ‘comparable 
population. 

But the thing that may appeal to 
the planner as unique is the simple 
duality of the situation in which two 
cities, each crowding the other (the 
city hel's are ten miles apart) have 
been able to rise above natural rival- 
ry in the interests of sensible solu- 
tions of mutual problems. 





Daniel M. Upham is executive 
assistant in the news department of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
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Photo from Minneapolis Tribune 


Above: The Minneapolis central business district, with the Mississippi River 
in the background. Labels show public and private projects under way. Below: 
A model incorporating all experimental “downtown” designs done by the St. Paul 
Planning Board and six architectural firms. 


Photo from Haarstick, Lundgren and Associates, Architects. St. Paul 































Joint Public Agencies 


Perhaps the outstanding evidence 
of the ability of the two cities to 
work together for mutual benefit may 
be found in two successful joint pub- 
lic enterprises—a sewage disposal 
system, in operation for 20 years, and 
a system of airports, operating since 
1943. More recently, evidence has 
appeared that the two cities recognize 
an obligation to supply joint leader- 
ship for their metropolitan area. This 
leadership has produced a six-county 
program for metropolitan area plan- 
ning and a mechanism for mosquito 
control over six metropolitan 
counties. 

Considering its magnitude. the 
sewage disposal plan went through a 
remarkably short gestation period. 
After several years consideration of 
the problem, the Minnesota legisla- 
ture in 1928 set up a “metropolitan 
drainage commission” to find out 
how the two cities could curb pollu- 
tion caused by the discharge of raw 
sewage into the Mississippi River. 

By 1933 a Minneapolis-St. Paul 
sanitary district had been set up. with 
authority to tax both cities for execu- 
tion of a pollution abatement scheme 
that the drainage commission had 
prepared. 

Five years of joint effort by the 
new agency and the two cities pro- 
duced a complete and operating dis- 
posal system. with miles of intercep- 
tor sewers (each city built its own). 
and jointly used works built by the 
district, including a nine-mile main 
tunnel and the treatment works 
downstream from St. Paul. 

Sewage each city delivers to the 
joint works is measured and costs al- 
located accordingly. Each city, in 
turn, acts as a wholesaler of sewage 
disposal service to satellite towns and 
villages. These now number 21. 
They contribute about 15 per cent of 
the 150 million gallons of the average 
daily treatment volume and cover 
about three-fifths of the 260 square 
miles of land that the system serves. 

Thus. although its formal charter 
makes it a facility of the two cities, 
the sewage disposal system is per- 
forming metropolitan functions. This 
status is tacitly recognized in the fact 
that the needs of the entire Twin 
Cities metropolitan area for the year 
2000 are covered in a five-year plan- 
ning study, now about half finished, 
that the district board is making. 

Machinery to provide adequate air- 
port facilities was devised in 1943 
when the legislature established the 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul 
airports commission. 

Up to then, the cities had been en- 
gaged in the sort of destructive com- 
petition over airports that had pre- 
vailed earlier over nearly everything. 
Airliners hopping less than ten miles 
between Minneapolis (Wold-Cham- 
berlain Field) and St. Paul (Holman 
Field) seemed comic to outsiders. less 
so to frustrated airline operators. 

Fortunately for the cause of com- 
mon sense, airplanes got too big for 
Holman Field (it is wonderfully ac- 
cessible to downtown St. Paul but 
boxed in by the river and by indus- 
tria) plants). 

The Minneapolis airport, which the 
park board had laid out more than 
20 years earlier on flat land south of 
the city, had room in which to grow. 
It had the additional virtue (from the 
viewpoint of civic pride) of being as 
close to St. Paul as to Minneapolis. 

Thus, when it went into operation. 
the airports commission had more 
freedom in picking a site for its prin- 
cipal airport than would have been 
the case had intercity airport rivalry 
still been hot. In a report required 
by the law that established the com- 
mission. the St. Paul engineer and 
Minneapolis park superintendent 
agreed that Wold-Chamberlain was 
the logical site for the principal port. 

A series of airplane crashes, com- 
ing as an expansion plan was being 
shaped. caused considerable unrest 


metropolitan 


among home owners living near 
Wold-Chamberlain. | However. the 
lawsuits by which they sought to stop 
expansion have been resolved in the 
commission’s favor, and expansion—- 
costing about $30 million—now is 
well under way. 

An airborne visitor with an eye for 
such matters may view the bulk of 
this program as his plane glides into 
Wold-Chamberlain. To the south 
and east of the port’s present devel- 
oped area great expanses of land are 
covered with the footings and rising 
columns of two immense buildings. 

One is a new terminal, designed in 
the expectation that air traffic will 
more than double in the next 11 
years. (Wold-Chamberlain handled 
1.457 million arriving and departing 
passengers last year. Estimate for 
1970 is for 3.230 million—about sev- 
en times the 1947 traffic.) 

The other big building is an over- 
haul base for Nerthwest Orient Air- 
lines, a home-grown transportation 
giant (home office, St. Paul) flying 
from New York to Manila. 

Lesser projects are afoot for Hol- 
man Field and for the commission’s 
four other airports. 

The environment for airport op- 
eration created through unification of 
facilities at Wold-Chamberlain would 
be hard to duplicate. Confluence of 
the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers 
is the most conspicuous terrain fea- 
ture of the airport area. The mili- 


Vinneapolis, St. Paul. and principal suburbs, showing location of Wold. 
Chamberlain Field, the major airport. and of the secondary airports operated 
by the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission. 
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tary made this junction—Fort Snel- 
ling—a strong point in the Indian 
fighting days, and public control of 
much of the land in the area estab- 
lished early in the nineteenth century 
has continued. Other factors—pri- 
marily several lakes and swamps to 
the west—also have slowed nearby 
residential development. 

Thus space in which aircraft opera- 
tion can take place over unbuilt land 
is possibly twice as great as the 3.000 
acres the commission ultimately will 
acquire for Wold-Chamberlain. 


Metropolitan Planning 

The success of two such extra- 
municipal agencies as the airports 
commission and the sanitary district 
helped create the favorable climate 
that caused the legislature to estab- 
lish two more in 1957. 

These are a county park commis- 
sion for that part of Hennepin Coun- 
ty outside of Minneapolis and the 
Twin Cities metropolitan planning 
commission. 

The park board was created in an 
attempt to keep some woods, stream 
frontage, and lake shore for public 
use so that subdividers cannot gobble 
it all. 

Advocates of the metropolitan 
planning commission act say that it 
might never have been adopted ex- 
cept for the federal interstate free- 
way system. Most Twin Cities sub- 
urban governments formed after the 
war were so unsophisticated that they 
found themselves without plans when 
the state highway department began 
to propose freeway routes. 

Thus, they were ready recruits to 
the cause of areawide planning when 
it was proposed in the legislature. 

(The planning act makes it plain, 
however. that area study is no sub- 
stitute for local planning. If they 
are willing to pay for it, local gov- 
ernments may call on the metropoli- 
tan agency for planning service. The 
metropolitan agency is free to accept 
these jobs or reject them, the govern- 
ing consideration being its ability to 
do them without hampering accom- 
plishment of its general objectives.) 

The status of local planning in the 
metropolitan area was described this 
way last December in The Challenge 
of Metropolitan Growth, the commis- 
sion’s first report (see page 52 of this 
NEWSLETTER) : 

“Despite significant progress in the 
central cities and certain adjacent 
suburbs, the Twin Cities metropoli- 
tan area as a whole is just in the be- 
ginning stages of the development of 
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Vinneapolis is a city of lakes and parks, which are the focus points for fine 
residential developments. Lake of the Isles, above, is one of the many and one 


of the loveliest. Loring Park, below, is close to the central business district. 
the background are downtown buildings, including the Foshay Tower. 







































the planning function as a means for 
solving local problems. 

“For example, although 53 of the 
104 municipalities in this five-county 
area have planning commissions. 
only three have full-time professional 
planning staffs. Twenty-four have 
used. or are now using. consultants: 
moreover (although this does not 
square with the above data). 31 
municipalities reported that they 
have a comprehensive plan either in 
existence or under preparation. 
Sixty-six communities have zoning 
ordinances and 36 have subdivis‘on 
regulations. Of the 34 townships re- 
porting from a total of 51, five have 
planning commissions, 18 have zoning 
ordinances, six have subdivision reg- 
ulations and two reported plans of 
one kind or another under way. 

“One of the factors deterring effect- 
ive local planning is the inadequacy 
of existing legislation, particularly as 
it pertains to townships and counties. 
For example, although townships in 
the area are qualified to zone and to 
plan, there is some doubt as to their 
authority to form planning commis- 
sions or to expend money for inter- 
governmentally sponsored local plan- 
ning studies.” 

The metropelitan p'anning act set 
up a district covering five counties, 
with opportunity for other counties 
to join as they saw fit. The number is 
now six and is expected to grow. 


Representation is divided amone 
local government units by function. 
That is. the commission has members 
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chosen by district school boards, town- 
ship boards, and village councils. Add 
to these representatives of the mayors 
and councils of the central cities and 
the area’s county boards, plus citizen 
members named by the governor and 
the total membership is 28. 

Chairman of this rather formidable 
body is C. C. Ludwig, municipal gov- 
ernment expert at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Head of the commission's profes- 
sional staff is C. David Loeks, who 
resigned as St. Paul city planning di- 
rector to enter the metropolitan field. 

The commission staff is in the stim- 
ulating business of exploring untrod- 
den ground. Its first report presented 
the first map to show land uses for the 
district, the first calculation of the ex- 
tent of unbuilt areas, and the first 
analysis showing how much of the un- 
built land is useable. 

Among its current projects are a 
population and housing analysis, land 
suitability analysis, land use and zon- 
ing analysis, economic base study, 
water supply and distribution study. 
sanitary sewer and storm drainage 
study (in cooperation with the sani- 
tary district board), and a metropoli- 
tan transportation study. 

All are designed to be of maximum 
use to local planners. The commission 
hopes that local governments will mag- 
nify this usefulness by expanding their 
plannine horizon beyond their own 
limits. Its main education effort is to 
encourage villages to band together in 
regional groups, so that they can plan 


















together for solution of problems that 
cross municipal boundaries. 

With such functions as sewage dis- 
posal and airport operation in the 
hands of state created super-municipal 
agencies, the outsider will assume that 
authority is so badly fragmented as to 
make orderly planning extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

It is true that planning requiring 
interagency cooperation sometimes 
has seemed excruciatingly slow. In- 
stances are on record (none involving 
the two agencies last mentioned) in 
which a planner with a big job to do 
has had to make a second start be- 
cause he had failed to learn before- 
hand of an overlapping effort by 
another agency. 

The simple caution induced by this 
hazard generally has resulted in ade- 
quate coordination of effort, thus 
holding confusion to a_ reasonable 
level. 

But an observer aware of the rate 
at which planning activity is increas- 
ing, wonders how long only voluntary 
coordination will be adequate. (Twin 
Cities planners now are numerous 
enough so that they have put in- 
formal “shop talk” gatherings on a 
regular basis. Meetings often draw 
as many as 50 men and women of a 
potential of 75.) 


Highway Coordination 

The coordination problem may be 
most complicated for the Minnesota 
highway department. which is bound 
by law to obtain approval of munici- 
palities for routes and grades of high- 
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ways that cross their borders. 

If the letter of the law were fol- 
lowed, local governments could exer- 
cise no initiative at all in the design 
of highway projects, but simply say 
yes or no to routes and grades the 
department proposes. This has pro- 
duced aggravating deadlocks in cases 
where poor communication has pre- 
vented exchange of ideas. Saddest of 
all have been those cases in which 
local governments, through lack of ad- 
vance planning, had no ideas to ex- 
change. 

Like the unplanned villages, the 
highway department was caught some- 
what unawares by the interstate free- 
way program. It had_ everything 
needed in the way of engineering di- 
rection to build the freeways. But it 
was somewhat lacking in the political 
and public relations skills needed to 
minimize confusion in the freeway 
program, requiring, as it does, dis- 
placement of thousands of citizens, in- 
terruption of myriad urban commu- 
nication patterns, and imposing 
threats to established patterns of land 
use. 

Currently the department is striving 
hard to make up these deficiencies. 

In both cities, the complexities of 
local planning situations are being ex- 
plored by new planning directors, 
both of whom took office last year. 

Civil service regulations governed 
recruitment in both cities: top candi- 
dates were certified to a_ selection 

board in St. Louis: an examination 
was given in Minneapolis. 


Southdale (jar left), built at an 
estimated $20 million by Dayton’s, is 
claimed to be the largest shopping 
center in the world under one roof. 
It is in suburban Edina. Some of the 
big businesses in Minneapolis are 
building offices away from the central 
city also. At the left is the new Gen- 
eral Mills executive office building. 
Right is the new regional office build- 
ing for the Prudential Insurance Com- 


pany of America, built on Brownie 


Lake. 
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Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis directorship was 
taken by Lawrence M. Irvin, formerly 
director of slum clearance for Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Herbert C. Wieland. 
who was director of planning in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, became St. Paul 
director, succeeding Mr. Loeks. 

Attractions of the Minneapolis situ- 
ation to planners lay in the fact that 
it offered director and staff a chance 
to replan from the ground up. The 
city plan was nearly 35 years old. 
For much of this time the planning 
agency and the city council had been 
at odds. At times planning activity 
was at a minimum. 

This situation might have continued 
until today except for an incident that 
occurred on December 15, 1955. On 
that day, the Minneapolis school board 
set about to reshuffle the appointments 
held by several of its members to sit 
as ex-officio members of city commis- 
sions. With no particular forethought. 
it named Arnett W. Leslie, a retired 
paper merchant, as its representative 
to the almost-dormant planning com- 
mission. 

Both commissioners and staff were 
suffering badly from frustrations in- 
duced by lack of status in the general 
scheme of city operation and from 
poverty of budget. 

These problems, rather than any 
one person, were the center of a re- 
form movement; in the latter stages 
an “implementation committee” of 
planning commissioners and aldermen 
functioned as coordinator. 
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With the cooperation of this “im- 
plementation committee” and the city 
council, consultants were employed 
who made studies and recommenda- 
tions concerning interstate defense 
freeway plans and the proper role of 
the city planning commission in the 
city government. 

The city council hired a consultant 
to do a study on which it later based 
its consent to the highway depart- 
ment’s proposal for Minneapolis free- 
way locations; and the Downtown 
Council of Minneapolis. a planning 
minded agency supported by the busi- 
ness community, financed a study an- 
alyzing the probable impact of the 
freeways on the central business dis- 
trict. The city council, at the planning 
commission’s request, financed a 
second study, finished in the summer 
of 1957. It outlined remedies needed 
to get Minneapolis planning back on 
its feet. 

The city council voted in 1957 to 
triple the planning budget for 1958. 

The first official act of the newly 

appointed Minneapolis planning direc- 
tor was to obtain the commission’s 
consent to inauguration of a compre- 
hensive study of a “central freeways 
area,” the territory, including the cen- 
tral business district, that will be en- 
closed by part of the federal interstate 
freeway system. First processed data, 
from a traffic cordon count, were de- 
livered in February. The planning 
staff has done a land use inventory, 
and the Minneapolis city engineer an 
origin and destination survey. 
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Target date for the studies is May 
15. After that. if schedules are main- 
tained, a discussion period will begin. 
lasting up to a year, during which 
community consent will be sought for 
a final downtown plan. 

Possibly the main planning compli- 
cation facing Minneapolis is the or- 
derly transfer to the planning agency 
of functions that others performed 
while the agency was relatively in- 
active. 

During the era of planning vacuum. 
considerable burden fell on the hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority. an 
independent municipal corporation 
established by state law that functions 
under a commission appointed by the 
mayor and is subject to some city 
council financial control. 

The need for obtaining federal ap- 
proval of a workable program forced 
the redevelopment authority to do a 
good deal of general planning. Now 
that the planning agency is back 
business. some finesse may be re- 
quired to see that planning by the 
authority tapers off at an appropriate 
rate. 

Possibly a more delicate situation is 
that posed by the fact that scheduling 
of capital improvements is in the 
hands of the city council’s capital 


with tax levying power and each with 
authority to spend bond funds for cap- 
ital improvements. While the council 
has final authority over issuance of 
bonds (shared somewhat with a board 
of estimate and taxation). the fate of 
a given proposed school, park. or li- 
brary project often hinged on the 
amount of pressure its advocates could 
exert on aldermen. 

When it became apparent five years 
ago that this obvious invitation to 
anarchy was about to bear fruit. the 
council established its capital long- 
range improvements committee. Basi- 
cally it is a citizens advisory commit- 
tee with subcommittees (called task 
forces). each of which has jurisdic- 
tion in a particular field of capital ex- 
penditure—parks, schools, streets and 
utilities, urban renewal. public build- 
ings. and the like. 

Each task force uses an elaborate 
numerical rating system to determine 
the relative merit of each proposed 
capital expenditure in its field. The 
committee consolidates task force rat- 
ings into a priority list in which the 
best ratings go to the projects it deems 
most urgent. 

The system tends to relieve alder- 
men of the pressure they felt under the 
old system. Their gratitude has been 
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long-range improvements committee. : : 

The view expressed by consultants obvious in the fact they have adopted 

who made recommendations for plan- the committee's judgments more often 
ning reform was that capital expendi- than not in allocating bond funds (at ommendation that the functions of the St. P 
ture scheduling is a proper function the rate of about $7 million a year). committee be merged with those of Wit 
of a planning agency. Until the advent An obvious virtue of the committee the planning agency. the M 
of the council’s committee, the tradi- from the planner’s viewpoint is that it It is plain that a good deal of ac- tee 
tional Minneapolis way, to put it encourages private citizens to take a commodation will be needed to bring “sore 
baldly, was something of a grab bag. hand in an important element of pub- this about. If it is done, many will ra 
The city has separately elected boards lic business. This was recognized in assume that the planning agency has an 
for libraries, schools, and parks, each the consultants’ planning reform rec- achieved full public acceptance. wee 
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St. Paul 


With less basic building to do than 
the Minneapolis director, who had to 
recruit almost a complete staff in the 
last year, the new St. Paul planning 
director, under the direction of Jud- 
son Hilton, president of the planning 
board, has concentrated on preserva- 
tion of the fast tempo of planning that 
existed in St. Paul when he took over. 
In the early spring of 1959 the staff 
had in work several investigations fit- 
ting into the comprehensive plan, in- 
cluding a central business district in- 
ventory and analysis, a community 
economic base study, a study of land 
use policies, a school and recreation 
plan. one for fire stations and libra- 
ries, and a major thoroughfare plan. 

In addition to the business district 
study being made by the staff, one 
financed by a downtown business 
group is also going forward. 

This has stimulated some lively dis- 
cussion of planning problems, as has 
the question of how far the St. Paul 
housing and redevelopment authority 
should go in encouraging new com- 
mercial activity in the Western rede- 
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1958 


Mich of the post-war growth 
— has occurred to the north and southwest 
of the Twin Cities, where 
large tracts of relatively level areas 
for mass subdivision 









velopment area, which adjoins the cen- 
tral business district to the northwest. 


Twin Cities Features 


An ASPO visitor interested in find- 
ing the strongest evidence of planning 
activity in the Twin Cities can save 
time by starting with the parks. Both 
cities have done more than most other 
cities in preserving public ownership 
of watercourses. There are parkways 
along many miles of both banks of the 
Mississippi. The course of Minne- 
haha Creek is under public control 
from one side of Minneapolis to the 
other. Considerable stretches along 
two other creeks—Shingle and Bas- 
sett’s—also are parks. The same is 
true around most of the city’s many 
lakes. 

Perhaps the most engaging feature 
of the St. Paul park system is Como 
park, which has a lake, conservatory, 
and zoo. 

It is likely that much of the ad- 
vanced status of Twin Cities parks re- 
flects the influence of the late Theo- 
dore Wirth, for many years superin- 
tendent of Minneapolis parks. Rivalry 











induced St. Paul to emulate the 
achievements in Minneapolis; Wirth- 
trained men laid out Minnesota’s sys- 
tem of state parks. The present effort 
to develop a Hennepin County park 
system follows a scheme Wirth laid 
out 25 years ago, and largely is in the 
hands of his professional heir, the re- 
tiring superintendent of Minneapolis 
parks. 

Other things in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul that will interest planners are too 
numerous to detail, but here are some 
high spots: 


Campus planning. The University 
of Minnesota is clearing a site across 
the river from its main Minneapolis 
campus to make room for expansion. 
The campus extension will require re- 
placement of the main bridge connect- 
ing the university with the Minneap- 
olis central business district. 


Urban redevelopment. St. Paul has 
cleared the 66-acre Western redevelop- 
ment project area and the 54-acre 
Eastern area that flank the state’s 
capitol to either side, and is buying 
land for the Upper Levee redevelop- 
ment project of 11 acres. North of 
Eastern redevelopment area it is 
building Mt. Airy Homes, 480 units 
of low-rent public housing. 

Minneapolis has cleared Glenwood, 
180 acres, and is buying land for the 
Lower Loop redevelopment project of 
70 acres. Construction of 738 units 
of public housing is under way on the 
eastern end of the Glenwood area and 
on an adjoir‘ng tract. Additional 
Glenwood land is being sold for pri- 
vate housing and commercial use, and 
industrial land also will be available. 
Lower Loop may be the most ambi- 
tious renewal project of its kind in 
the country, involving removal of a 
skid row and clearance of dilapidated 
commercial buildings to make way for 
a new commercial and office develop- 
ment in an out-moded section of the 
central business district. 


Private enterprise planning. Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company and 
General Mills are among the firms that 
have built outlying office buildings in 
park-like settings in or near Minneap- 
olis. Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing (Scotch Tape) has built a 
campus-type research center on the 
eastern edge of St. Paul. A _ petro- 
chemical complex is developing at 
Pine Bend, on the Mississippi south of 
St. Paul; the First National Bank is 
building a 28-story glass and metal 
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office building in the middle of down- 
town Minneapolis. 

Weather-free shopping is provided 
at Southdale in the Minneapolis sub- 
urb of Edina. Unfolding around the 
shopping center is a controlled plan 
for residential. commercial. and office 
development. 





Parking. Private enterprise has 
forestalled pressure for municipal 
parking facilities by industrious build- 
ing. Downtown Auto Park. capital- 
ized by downtown firms, put up two 
ramps in Minneapolis, and private in- 
vestors have built other major facili- 
ties. Dayton’s, one of the city’s big 
department stores, is building ramp 
space for some 700 cars next to its 
store in the heart of town. The struc- 
ture is believed to be the first of its 
kind in the United States. St. Paul 
merchants operate a validation scheme 
for customer parking. Two large 
ramps are under construction in the 
St. Paul shopping district, and a third 
has just been announced. 


Vonumental treatment. The state 
is developing ornamental plazas and 
roadways in an 80-acre “capitol 
approach” serving both the capitol 
building and other state buildings 
(including a new highway department 
headquarters) on the north edge of 
the St. Paul central business district. 

Thus ASPO comes to Minneapolis 
at a time when both of the Twin Cities 
are at their planning best—both in the 
challenges posed by problems demand- 
ing solution and in the spirit and prep- 
aration needed to solve them. 





Need an Industrial Park? 

Planned industrial parks, or dis- 
tricts, are growing up all over the 
country, with many more to come. 

How to zone for them: size. per- 
mitted uses, dimensional standards for 
lots and buildings. accessory uses. 
storage. loading. parking, streets and 
access, landscaping. signs—in fact all 
the factors involved—are covered in 
Planned Industrial District Zoning. 
PLANNING ApvisorY SERVICE Infor- 
mation Report No. 120. 

The 27-page illustrated report. one 
of a monthly series on a wide variety 
of planning and zoning problems, is 
sent only to PLANNING ADVISORY SERV- 
IcE subscribers. A complete list of 
report titles and information on other 
benefits of the service, as well as costs. 
will be sent by ASPO upon request. 
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Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of 
ConNneEcTICcUT has proposed that all 
counties in the state be abolished, and 
a bill to carry out that plan has gone 
to the legislature. Under the plan. 
the state would absorb the services 
provided by county governments, as 
well as the employees who administer 
them. Purpose of abolishing the 
counties is to end duplication of serv- 
ices provided by both counties and 
municipalities. 


Governor Edmund G. Brown of 
CALIFORNIA has announced that he 
plans to set up a statewide commis- 
sion on metropolitan problems. Ur- 
ban problems ranging from “smog 
to transit to slums” will be studied 
by the commission. Governor Brown 
said he believes California is the first 
state to undertake a comprehensive 
study of its urban problems. 


General Motors, seeking to buy 85 


acres of a WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
New York park, has modified its 
request to 34 acres. The company has 
plants adjoining the park in which 
5.000 workers are employed; and it 
plans a 30 per cent expansion. Ob- 
jections to sale of the park have been 
numerous. The new proposal leaves 
intact the bathing beach, boathouses. 
and other facilities on 73 per cent of 
the county land bordering the river. 
The University of Arkansas. 
through its city planning division. is 
offering ARKANSAS communities an 
urban renewal service. supplementing 
the city planning program it has had 
for eight years. The planning divi- 
sion will give informational and tech- 
nical services to cities and will be 
compensated on a basis similar to that 
for planning services. Staff members 
will be available for discussion of 
urban renewal projects, requirements. 
and procedures upon request. Inquir- 
ies may be sent to the city planning 
division, University of Arkansas. 
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Some 300 Brooklyn and Queens 
home owners, incensed over increases 
in assessed valuations of their prop- 
erties, picketed city hall—and city 
planning came in for its share of 
publicity in the demonstration. This 
picture was taken by a New York 
Times photographer. 





Sears Fellowships 

Five 1959-1960 fellowships for 
graduate work in planning and urban 
renewal have been awarded by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation and_ the 
five awarded last year have been re- 
newed, the foundation announced 
early in April. 

Winners of this year’s fellowships 
are Michael P. Brooks. Hamilton, New 
York, who will take his graduate work 
at Harvard University: Edward W. 
Weod, Amherst. Massachusetts. who 
will study at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Walter E. 
dencky, Little Rock, who will study at 
Yale University; Jerry B. Schneider. 
Oak Harbor. Washington, who will do 
eraduate work at the University of 
North Carolina; and Paul C. Zucker, 
Wycombe, Pennsylvania. who will 
take his work at the University of 
California. 


Saga- 


Fellowships were renewed for Bruce 
Briggs. Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy: Donald H. Miller, University of 
California; Eric A. Svenson, Cornell 
University; Goldie R. Waxman, Har 
vard; Robert B. Whittlesey, Univer: 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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ASPO is a world-wide organization. 
Besides the more than 3,000 members 
in the United States, there are 139 in 
Canada, and there are ASPO members 
in Africa, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria. Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Hungary, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zeal- 
and, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, Russia, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, Uruguay, and Ven- 
ezuela. 

Last year (1958) 466 new members 
were welcomed into the Society and 
113 new members joined in the first 
three months of 1959. The Society’s 
membership at present includes 147 
students and 135 public and educa- 
tional libraries. 

The monthly ASPO NewsLetter. 
which got its new look in January 
1958, has a current circulation of 
5,100 copies. The relatively new Joss 
IN PLANNING, issued twice a month 
since November 1956, advertised 636 
positions that were available in 1958. 
Planning continues as the annual pub- 
lication in book form of ASPO con- 
ference papers, but it has a restyled 
cover and its 1958 printing was 4,200 
copies for distribution to members 
and for sale to others. 





Some ASPO Statistics at Age 25 


Last year, 1,079 copies of 65 of 
ASPO’s own publications were pur- 
chased. In the first three months of 
1959, the sales figures for just the 
PLANNING ApvisorY SERVICE Infor- 
mation Reports that are now available 
to nonsubscribers have been averag- 
ing more than 100 a month. 

Through arrangements made with 
other publishers, ASPO sells books to 
members at a discount. In 1958, 2.214 
copies of 44 titles were sold. Five 
more titles have been added so far this 
year. ASPO’s 1957 catalogue and or- 
der form, Aspo PuBLICATIONs, lists 
115 titles. Many older reports are 
still available in limited quantity but 
are no longer carried in the listing. 

Zoninc Dicest, published monthly 
since 1949, reports all legal decisions 
in zoning handed down by state appel- 
late courts—in 1958, 375 decisions. 
Editorial comment is given on cases of 
particular significance, and all cases 
are indexed by name, state, and sub- 
ject matter, 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE, also 
initiated in 1949, has proven its 
value to planning agencies. In addi- 
tion to the number of cities shown in 
the pie chart, which include joint city- 
county agencies, there are 83 county 
planning agencies, 23 metropolitan 
and regional agencies, nine townships 


and boroughs, five federal agencies. 
14 state planning agencies, and five 
official agencies in Puerto Rico and 
Guam subscribing to PLANNING Ap- 


VISORY SERVICE. Outside the United 
States, there are 25 subscribers in 
Canada, two in India, and one each in 
Colombia and Costa Rica. 

Also receiving the service are 2] 
planning schools and 31 planning con- 
sultants. Among the remaining sub- 
scribers are housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies, zoning boards, private 
associations, and businesses. 

Attendance at the annual ASPO 
National Planning Conference, which 
ten years ago was under 500, grew to 
about 900 in 1953 and in 1958 was 
more than 1,600. 

The staff currently numbers 16, and 
another professional planner will be 
added soon. ASPO’s sources of in- 
come are illustrated in the bar chart. 


The budget for 1959 is $163,000. 


The circles below represent the 
number of official city planning com- 
missions in six population groups. 
The black area shows the percentage 
of official city planning commissions 
subseribing to PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE in 1953; the shaded area 
shows the subscribers added since 
then; and the percentage figure out- 
side the circle represents the current 
total. 
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New ASPO Life Members 

Fourteen ASPO members this year 
received certificates of honorary life 
membership in the Society, bringing 
the ictal to 26. Life memberships are 
siven to those who have been mem- 
hers of the Society for 20 years and 
are 70 or more years old. The new 
life members are: 


HARLAND BarRTHOLOMEW, head of 
Harland Bartholomew and Associates. 
St. Louis. planners, engineers, and 
landscape architects: chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. Washington: vice-president. 
American Planning and Civie Asso- 
ciation: former president, American 
City Planning Institute and the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning: 
adviser on preparation of city plans 
and zoning ordinances for a number 
of American and foreign cities: 
author of books on planning and land 


use. 


Harry B. Brainerp, New York. 
architect and consulting planner to a 
number of cities: former member of 
the American Institute of Architects 
committee on city and regional plan- 
ning; member of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners and of the American 
Planning and Civic Association. 


Perry A. FELLows, Stanton, New 
Jersey. consulting engineer; recently 
appraised the suitability of the Kanda- 
har area of Afghanistan for develop- 
ment by private industry; for 11 years 
director of planning for Ethiopia un- 
der Haile Selassie; chief engineer and 
assistant commissioner of the Works 
Progress Administration: former De- 
troit city engineer. 


S. HERBERT HARE. member of the 
Kansas City firm of Hare and Hare. 


Harland Bartholomew 





S. Herbert Hare 


planners. landscape architects, and 
site planners: consultant to numerous 
cities and several foreign countries on 
planning matters; supervising planner 
of Camp Funston, Kansas during 
World War I; later district planner 
for the United States Housing Cor- 
poration; a former director of the 
American Institute of Planners; 
author of articles and reports on city 
planning. 


Leonarp B. Hrepev. retired plan- 
ning director of Akron, Ohio. who 
served that commission for 38 vears. 
33 of them as director: landscape 
architect by training: in charge of 
design and layout of camps for the 
public works officer at Great Lakes 
Naval Station during World War I. 


Huco FRANZ KUEHNE, Austin. 
Texas; former chairman and member 
of the Austin city planning commis- 
sion and of the zoning board of 
adjustment. 


Van BEUREN STANBERY, San Fran- 
cisco, consultant on regional plan- 
ning. area development, and _ pop- 
ulation studies; regional planning 
counselor for the National Resources 
Planning Board; reorganizer of the 
area development program of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce; economic and population con- 
sultant for the engineering firm that 
did the regional rapid transit plan 
for the San Francisco Bay area: one 
of the organizers of the Association 
of State Planning and Development 
Agencies; author of publications on 
regional planning and economic and 
population analysis, including the 
Department of Commerce handbook, 
Better Population Forecasting for 
Areas and Communities. 





Leonard B. Hiebel 





Frank F. Stearns 


FRANK F. STEARNS. director-secre- 
tary of the Miami planning and zon- 
ing boards for 19 years—from 1939 
to 1958. when he retired; now con- 
sultant on planning and zoning to the 
city; worked out first zoning ordi- 
nance for Miami in 1934 and was the 
first advisory zoning director; worked 
on early Florida planning legisla- 
tion; a director of the Florida Plan- 
ning and Zoning Association. 


HERBERT S. Swan. Arlington 
Heights, Illinois; former industrial 
consultant in New Jersey; ASPO 
member for more than 23 years. 


EucGene VAN CLEEF, professor 
emeritus at Ohio State University, 
formerly in both the department of 
geography and the department of 
business organization; vice-chairman 
of the Columbus, Ohio city planning 
commission and a member of it since 
1949; member of the Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ohio Regional Planning Commis 
sion; a commissioner of the Colum- 
bus redevelopment authority; one of 
the pioneer teachers in urban geogra 
phy in the United States. 


Van Beuren Stanbery 
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Eugene Van Cleef 


WakREN Jay Vinton, Washington. 
economics consultant; former assist- 
ant commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration; chief economist 
with the United States Housing Au- 
thority and its predecessor agencies; 
directed the economic and_ social 
planning of the three Greenbelt 
towns: president of the Montgomery 
County. Maryland Citizens Planning 
Association, 


Josuua H. Voce. Bellevue. Wash- 
ington, planning and public works 
consultant for the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Services at the 
University of Washington; former 
member and executive officer of the 
King County, Washington planning 
commission; organizer and former 
consulting engineer and executive 
officer of the Puget Sound Regional 
Planning Commission; consultant to 
the National Resources Planning 
Board in the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gion; a pioneer in writing Washing- 
ton legislation for county zoning and 
platting and for subdivision regula- 
tions: first president of the Pacific 
Northwest chapter of the American 
Institute of Planners. 


Gorpon WuitNALL. Los Angeles, 
consultant in planning and govern- 
ment; founded the Los Angeles City 
Planning Association; established the 
Los Angeles planning department in 
1920 and served as director from then 
until 1930, when he entered the pri- 
vate consulting field; member of the 
first California state planning board; 
former field consultant to ASPO; in- 
structor in planning at the University 
of Southern California from 1921 to 
the present; cited by the School of 
Architecture and School of Public 
Administration of the University of 
Southern California for his contribu- 
tions to the field of planning. 


May 1959 





Warren J. Vinton 





Hartow O. WHITTEMORE, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, retired, chairman of 
the Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture of the University of Michigan 
from 1934 to 1958; member of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning and of the Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association. 

ASPO members who have previous- 
ly been awarded life memberships 
are Terrell Bartlett, San Antonio; 
Frederick Bigger, Pittsburgh; Harold 


Joshua Holmes Vogel 


Gordon Whitnall 


S. Buttenheim, Madison, New Jersey; 
Philip H. Elwood, Tucson; George 
H. Herrold, St. Paul; P. C. (Pat) 
Hetherton, San Rafael, California; 
the late Mrs. E. F. Leighton of St. 
Paul; Karl B. Lohman, Urbana, IIli- 
nois; George E. Lommel, West La- 
fayette, Indiana; Gerhardt F. Meyne. 
Chicago; Harold S. Osborne, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; J. Alexander 
Walker, Vancouver. British Colum- 
bia. Canada. 





Conflict of Interests 


appears to be the more realistic. 





The New Jersey Supreme Court has in the past taken a conservative 
view in zoning cases involving conflicts of interests. 
decision in the April issue of Zontnc Dicest the court held that a con- 
flict of interest did not exist and went on to say that local government 
would be seriously handicapped if its officials could be disqualified by 
interests only remotely. connected with their duties. 


In another important decision in the April issue of Zoninc DicEst- 
the only complete monthly summary of zoning cases that reach appel- 
late courts—the highest court in Maryland held that a collateral attack 
on zoning cannot be made in an eminent domain proceeding. 

ZoninG Dicest is available only to subscribers on an annual basis; 
rates are available upon request to the ASPO office. 


However, in a 


This latter view 








New Legislation 


Washington 

County planning and zoning en- 
abling act passed: (1) authorizes 
formation of a_ regional planning 
commission by two or more counties; 
(2) requires comprehensive plan to 
contain “required elements” — land 
use and circulation— and _ permits 
“optional elements,” including con- 
servation, recreation, transportation, 
and others; (3) includes mandatory 
referral of any public construction to 
planning agency for review and rec- 


ommendation; (4) outlines types of 
official controls that may be adopted 
to further the objectives and goals of 
the comprehensive plan. 


New Mexico 

Urban renewal enabling legislation, 
patterned after legislation in several 
other states, passed by legislature. A 
similar measure passed in 1957 was 
vetoed by the governor at that time. 

A state planning office proposed; 
to be a clearing house to coordinate 
major activities of state government 
concerned with land use. 









personals 


Water H. BLUCHER, executive 
director of the Metropolitan Commu- 
nity Research Corporation, is now 
located at 600 Francis Palms Build- 
ing, Detroit 1. Mr. Blucher is former 
ASPO executive director and con- 
sultant. 


L. P. CooKINGHAM has resigned as 
city manager of Kansas City. Mis- 
souri, effective June 30. Mr. Cook- 
ingham has been city manager there 
for 19 years. He was ASPO president 
in 1945-1947 and a member of the 
board from 1943-1945 and again in 
1947-1950. 


Dr. C. A. Doxtapts, president of 
Doxiadis Associates, Inc., in Athens. 
Greece, has announced the opening in 
May of a western hemisphere head- 
quarters office for the company in 
Washington. D. C. It is an interna- 
tional firm of consulting planners. 
architects. and engineers. Dr. Doxi- 
adis is a former Greek minister of 
reconstruction. ELuis AsH, deputy 
director of the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, has 
resigned to become director of the 
office in Washington; and Jacos L. 
CRANE, senior consultant to the firm 
in Greece. will also serve the United 
States office as senior consultant. 


LuTHer GuLick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration in 
New York City, and Gritpert F. 
Wuirte, chairman of the Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago. 
have been named to the advisory 
council of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission — in 
Washington. The commission was 
created by Congress to study the 
pressures of the rising population on 
recreation resources and the need for 
conservation of them. 


CuHar.es E. Hatcn, director of the 
Toledo-Lucas County Planning Com- 
mission for 18 years, on the Toledo 
Zoning Board of Appeals for 13 years, 
and now a Toledo planning consult- 
ant, was awarded the highest honor 
of the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers in March. 


Joun T. Howarp, head of the 
Department of City and Regional 








Planning, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was one of this year’s 
recipients of the Yale University 
medal for distinction in the arts. Pro- 
fessor Howard received the medal. 
awarded by the School of Art and 
Architecture, at a banquet in New 
Haven in February. 


Tuomas F. McDonoucn, former 
chairman of the Boston City Planning 
Board and a past president of ASPO, 
has been made a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


job changes 


PETER B. ANDREWS, associate town 
planning consultant, Frederick P. 
Clark and Associates, Rye. New York. 
to project manager, League of Mem- 
phis Architects, Memphis. 


Pau W. Beers, University of Wis- 
consin planning graduate, to assistant 
planner, Waukesha County Park and 
Planning Commission in Waukesha. 
Wisconsin. 


Harry BovsHow, regional execu- 
tive director. International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union in Milwau- 
kee. to executive director. Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference in 
Chicago. 


CuHaArLEs H. CRUTTENDEN, Syracuse 
University graduate, to Seattle as 
analyst with Larry Smith and Com- 
pany, real estate consultants. 


Paut Georce Dentiste, University 
of Pennsylvania planning graduate to 
assistant director of the Durham. 
North Carolina planning agency. 


Rosert C. LicHTon, assistant plan- 
ning director, Muskegon, Michigan 
planning department, promoted to 
planning director. 


R. ALLEN Norris, principal plan- 
ner, St. Louis County — planning 
commission, Clayton, Missouri, to 
associate planner. Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 


FRANK R. SEAVEY. senior planner. 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commis- 
sion. Little Rock. Arkansas. to mili- 
tary installations planner. United 
States Naval Base. Norfolk. Virginia. 


M. B. Weir, planning technician, 
Windsor, Ontario Planning Board. to 
planner for the firm of Project Plan- 
ning Associates, Ltd.. Toronto. 








New 


Sirk GeorGE PEPLER. 77. whose 





name The Times of London described Ke 
as “almost a synonym for town and Ohio. 
country planning,” died April 13. He under; 
was technical head of planning for the and d 
English government from 1919 until Geogr 
he retired in 1946. The Times also lege ¢ 
said of him when he died: “His con- ‘The 
tributions to the eventual acceptance from 

of planning as obviously necessary ments 


may well outweigh that of any other 


geogri 


single individual.” marke 

Sir George was one of the founding § _ |jtical 
fathers of the Town Planning Insti- ism. | 
tute, and became the “honorary sec- is not 
retary and treasurer pro tem” at the B studen 
inaugural meeting, a post he retained B satus 
until his death. He was president of oradud 
the institute in 1919 and again in § the pr 
1949. In 1953 he was the first to fession 


receive the institute's gold medal, an Furt 
honor he shared only with Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Lewis Mumford. He 
was honorary president of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 


eram | 
chairm 


Geogra 








Planning at the time of his death and YAL 
was president of the federation from § 4 new 
1935 through 1938. traffic 
master 

a certi 

$$ $$ new p 
Salary problems? Trouble regular 
hiring and holding profession- riculun 
who ha 








als? Setting up a new salary 
schedule? Want to compare ~ 


* 
SS 


salaries with other agencies? ca 

Then you'll want to read Sal- . 
aries of Local Planning Agency 
Personnel, the results of a ques- 
tionnaire survey of 1959 salaries 
of professionals in 283 official 
local planning agencies in the 
United States and Canada. The 
facts are in it, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the factors that deter- 
mine salaries locally. Salaries 
for all levels of professional per- 
sonnel are given, by name of 
agency, in tables. 

The report, No. 121 in the 
monthly series of PLANNING Ap- 
VISORY SERVICE Information Re- 
ports, is available only to sub- 
scribers to the service. ASPO 
will give rates upon request. 







































Work Programs Wanted 
The ASPO research staff needs 


copies of work programs prepared 
and used by planning departments 
and offices. Also wanted are regula 
tions controlling hillside subdivé 
sions, including grading ordinances 


They should be sent to ASPO. 
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News from Schools 


Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. is starting a_ pre-planning 


undergraduate curriculum sponsored 
and directed by the Department of 
Geography and Geology in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science. 

The pre-planning courses are taken 
from the curricula of nine depart- 
ments of the university. They include 
geography, architecture, nianagement, 
marketing, economics, sociology, po- 
litical science, geology, and journal- 
ism. University officials stress that it 
is not intended that the pre-planning 
student will have full professional 
status upon completion of the under- 
graduate work but that he will use 
the program in preparation for pro- 
fessional work at the graduate level. 

Further information on the pro- 
gram is available from H. F. Raup, 
chairman of the Department of 
Geography and Geology. 


Yate University has announced 
anew program—urban planning and 
traffic engineering — leading to a 
master of city planning degree and 
a certificate in highway traffic. The 
new program is in addition to the 
regular two-year city planning cur- 
riculum. It is open only to applicants 
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an accredited college and who wish 
to take an intensive course combin- 
ing the two fields. 

Application for admission must be 


made by May 1 of the year in which. 


admission is desired. More informa- 
tion is available from Christopher 
Tunnard, director of the graduate 
program in planning. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY will hold its 21st annual 
summer seminar on city and regional 
planning July 20 through 31. Empha- 
sis this year will be on the technical 
and administrative aspects of compre- 
hensive planning of the city or 
metropolis. Participation is limited 
to persons associated directly with 
planning or urban renewal programs 
or with broad developmental aspects 
of urban or suburban growth. 

Roland B. Greeley, associate pro- 
fessor of regional planning, is in 
charge of the seminar. Tuition is 





$225 for the two weeks. 

Another seminar, during the week 
of July 6 through 10, will deal with 
problems of physical expansion of 
large public and private institutions 
in urban locations, particularly in 
relation to city planning and urban 
renewal programs. Frederick J. 
Adams, professor of city planning, 


will direct the seminar. Tuition 
is $150. 

Additional information on both 
seminars is available from James 


M. Austin, director of the summer 
sessions. 


The University OF MICHIGAN 
School of Public Health is offering a 
short course in industrial water con- 
servation June 8 and 9 in Ann Arbor. 
The course is given to meet the needs 
of representatives of industry, who 
will investigate what is and can be 
done to cut down on the use of water 
by industry. 





Pedestrians CBD 


If the pedestrian central business district proposed for Mount Kisco, New 
York in this perspective sketch is to materialize, five recommendations will 
have to be carried out. The recommendations are contained in a comprehensive 
plan report by Raymond and May Associates (see page 52). They call for 
increasing off-street parking by about 50 per cent, improving vehicular and 
pedestrian access to the area, eliminating incompatible uses, expanding retail 
uses, and making design changes in the buildings. 
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Disposal of Radioactive Waste. 
K. Saddington and W. L. Templeton. 
Georges Newnes, Ltd., Tower House, 
8- = Southampton Street. Strand, W. 
i London, England. 1958. 102 
pp. +: 17s.6d. (ASPO is making 
arrangements to sell this book.) 

Most of us who are not scientists 
shy away from anything to do with 
nuclear energy. With a wobbly back- 
ground in high school or college 
physics, we close our minds to the 
proposition that understanding is 
possible. 

Disposal of Radioactive Waste dis- 
pels the myth that nuclear energy is 
in every respect an esoteric subject. 
Its authors are scientists employed at 
the Windscale plutonium factory in 
England. They have addressed their 
book to the general reader. Its con- 
tents include chapters on the forma- 
tion and nature of radioactive waste 
and on the various methods of dis- 
posal. Experience and practices in 
American as well British reactor 
plants are described. The hazards 
associated with these methods and the 
presently assumed “safe limits” are 
discussed. 

Certain statements on the genetic 
effects of radiation may be open to 
dispute. Nevertheless, it is the only 
book we have seen that presents, in a 
nontechnical and comprehensive way. 
the problem of what to do with radio- 
active solids, liquids, and gases. 

Some experts estimate that by mid- 
1960 close to 100 power reactors and 
an even larger number of research 
reactors will be operation in the 
United States. In addition, radioac- 
tive isotopes will be in use in countless 
hospitals, factories, and laboratories. 
Planners cannot much longer afford 
to ignore this new industry. (MMcL) 


Comprehensive Development 


Plan—Mount Kisco, New York. 
Village Clerk, Mount Kisco. Ray- 
mond & May Associates. Planning 
Consultants. 1958. 183 pp., maps, 


tables, charts. $5. 

The village manager writes about 
this plan. “We are particularly 
pleased with the proposal to create 
a pedestrian shopping mall.” See page 
51 for illustration. 


planners library 





Cities: in the Motor Age. Wilfred 
Owen. Viking Press. Inc., 625 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 1959. 176 
pp. Illus. $3.95. 

Cities in the Motor Age is the sec- 
ond book in recent months to present 
in popular language the proble ms our 
urban civilization faces. It is based 
on the papers presented at the remark- 
able conference on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company’s new 
home office. The other book is The 
Exploding Metropolis. 

Mr. Owen incorporates into the 
book the forceful views and inescap- 
able conclusions on metropolitan 
problems of the experts in many fields 
who attended the conference. 

The Hartford conference appar- 
ently caused Mr. Owen to take a 
broader and more balanced view of 
the place of the automobile in society 
than that expressed in his earlier 
book. The Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Problem. Cities should be useful 
in conveying to the layman a number 
of points about metropolitan growth. 
planning, and government that have 
needed saying plain English. 

The book covers much the same 
ground as that in The Exploding 
Metropolis, the compilation of For- 
tune articles on metropolitan prob- 


lems. (RC) 


The Exploding Metropolis. Edi- 
tors of Fortune. Doubleday Anchor 
Books. Doubleday & Company, Inc.. 
Garden City. New York. 1958. 177 
pp.. illus. 95 cents. 

Originally a series of essays in 
Fortune magazine, this is one of the 
most worthwhile buys on an explosive 
subject. Its scrutiny is based on ex- 
tensive original research. Its provoca- 
tive questions and comments on what 
is happening to our cities—and their 


citizens — surely should “stir men’s 
blood” to big plans. (MSB) 
Highlights—1958 National Con- 


ference on Air Pollution. U. 5S. 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C. 1959. 42 pp., illus. 
35. cents. 





Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


The Challenge of Metropolitan 
Growth. Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Planning Commission, Griggs-Midway 
Building, University at Fairview, St. 
Paul 4. 1958. 33 pp., maps, illus. $1. 

A sketch of the Twin Cities metro- 
politan area planning problems and 
suggested approaches to their solu- 
tion. A research report that is both 
well prepared and handsome. (DOH) 


Development Districts — Local 
Planning Bulletin No. 1. Twin Cit- 
ies Metropolitan Planning Commis. 
sion, Griggs-Midway Building, Uni- 
versity at Fairview, St. Paul 4. 1959, 
20 pp.. maps, charts. 

The first of a series of local plan- 
ning bulletins designed to stimulate 
and assist local communities in the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area in their 
planning programs. 


Central Business District Report. 
City Planning Board, 1315 City Hall 


and Court House, St. Paul 2. 1958. 
102 pp.. illus. $2.50. 
An inventory and analysis; not a 


plan of development. (See page 44 
for illustration from the report.) 


Central Minneapolis Planning 
Goals—Policy Brief. City Planning 
Commission, 501 City Hall, Minne. 
apolis 15. 1959. 17 pp. 


Looking Ahead —- A General 
Plan for the Maryland-Washing- 
ton Regional District. Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, 8787 Georgia Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 1958. 96 
pp-. maps, illus. 

A very impressive plan for a very 
complex region. 


Selected Enrollment and Finan- 
cial Data for School Districts in 
Westchester. Department of Plan- 
ning, 914 County Office Building, 
White Plains, New York. 1959. 17 
pp.. maps. 

Prepared by the planning staff as 
a reference manual for the 52 school 
districts of the county. 


A List of Films on Important 
Downtown Topics. Research De- 
partment, Downtown Idea Exchange, 
125 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 
1958. 4 pp. 50 cents. 
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